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themselves would give their creator a place in the history of his time. But there is, beyond all this, an all-pervading spiritual light around this man's work, which prevents its due significance being hastily judged. His powers were so manifold that it is hard to see what is their collective effect upon the world of human thought.
If one seeks in the catalogues of the great public libraries one finds that the compilers have to choose a word to distinguish this William Morris from others of an exactly similar name. Thus, one is put down as "William Morris, Baptist Minister," another as " Teacher of Arithmetic," another as " Teetotaler," and so on. Then, when a distinctive epithet has to be found for the subject of this study, we usually find the word "Poet" added after his name. As a matter of fact, there are a dozen other words which would have met the case equally well. To choose an epithet to describe this man, it would be almost better to put one's hand into a bag full of descriptions of workers and use the first ticket that came out.
For instance, the word "poet" is a misleading description of a man who made a fortune by conducting a decorator's business in the West End of London. We are confirmed in this distrust of the description by reading that near the end of his life Morris told Burne-Jones that c* poetry is tommy-rot." But on the other hand, he could never find sufficiently contemptuous terms to express how he despised the man of trade and commerce. It is a difficult problem to classify a man